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FOREWORD  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


This  monograph  is  published  on  the  occasion  ol 
the  first  retrospective  exhibition  of  Louise  Nevel- 
son's  work,  held  at  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art  from  March  8  through  April  30,  1967. 
The  exhibition  was  selected  by  me  in  close  collab- 
oration with  the  artist  and  with  Arnold  Glimcher 
and  Fred  Mueller  of  the  Pace  Gallery.  A  catalogue 
of  the  sculpture,  chronology,  a  list  of  exhibitions 
in  which  the  artist  has  participated,  and  bibliogra- 
phy will  be  found  in  the  back  pages. 

On  behalf  of  the  Whitney  Museum,  I  would  like  to 
thank  those  museums  and  collectors  who  so  gener- 
ously lent  works  to  the  exhibition,  in  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  often  encountered  in  dismantling 
and  reassembling  many  of  the  works.  They  are: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Auchincloss,  New  York; 
The  Joan  and  Lester  Avnet  Collection,  Kingspoint, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin,  New  York;  The 
Brooklyn  Museum;  Galerie  Jeanne  Bucher,  Pan; 
Robert  Biicker,  New  York;  William  Mitchell  Can- 
tor, New  York;  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburgh;  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen,  New  York;  Dallas 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  The  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker,  New  York; 
Feibes  and  Schmitt,  Architects,  Schenectady;  Ru- 
fus  Foshee,  Clanton,  Alabama;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Av- 
ram  Goldberg,  Brookline,  Mass.;  The  Joseph  H. 


Hirshhorn  Collection,  New  York;  Dr.  John  \Y 
Horton,  Boston;  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New 
York;  The  Jewish  Museum,  New  York;  Norman 
Joondeph,  New  York;  Seymour  Knox,  Buffalo; 
Howard  and  Jean  Lipman,  New  York;  the  Albert 
A.  List  family,  New  York;  the  Collection  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  Maremont,  New  York;  Ben  and 
Lillian  Mildwoff,  New  York;  Fredric  Mueller, 
New  York;  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York;  Hans  Namuth,  New  York;  New  York  Uni- 
versity Art  Collection;  Pace  Gallery,  New  York; 
Pace  Gallery,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  L.  Paul,  New  York;  Frank  H.  Porter,  Cha- 
grin Falls,  Ohio;  Mrs.  S.  C.  Rautbord,  Palm  Beach, 
Florida;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Schwartz,  Harri- 
son, N.  Y.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladislas  Segy,  New 
York;  H.  J.  Sobiloff,  New  York;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  H.  Solomon,  Boston;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
L.  Solomon,  New  York;  Tate  Gallery,  London; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Tremaine,  Meriden,  Conn.; 
Max  Wasserman,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.;  Collection 
of  William  S.  Zierler,  New  York. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  Diana  MacKown,  assis- 
tant to  Mrs.  Nevelson,  for  her  photograph  of  the 
artist  and  for  her  cooperation  on  visits  to  the  stu- 
dio, to  Una  E.  Johnson  for  valuable  advice  and  to 
Colette  Roberts  for  allowing  the  use  of  her  taped 
interviews  with  the  artist. 
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Nature  as  a  whole,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  baffling  contradic- 
tions, became  part  of  the  very  being  of  Louise  Nevelson  forming  a  well 
from  which  she  can  constantly  refresh  herself.  Surely  the  harsh 
landscape  of  Maine  with  its  towering  pines  must  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  her  during  her  early  years  in  Rockland.  To  anyone  the 
environment  of  Maine  would  have  been  stimulating,  but  to  a  sensitive 
and  talented  girl,  already  determined  to  become  an  artist,  it  was  keenly 
felt.  In  the  1940's  the  landscape  of  Central  America  was  to  strengthen 
this  feeling  for  nature. 

But  we  must  not  exaggerate  the  force  of  such  influences.  Nevelson 
feels  no  need  to  visit  distant  places,  no  matter  how  exotic  they  may 
be,  she  does  not  derive  her  inspiration  from  them,  inspiration  comes  to 
her  in  the  studio.  The  serious  response  to  art,  from  pre-Columbian  and 
African  to  the  most  advanced  modern  expressions  and  the  pleasure 
derived  from  her  dedication  to  her  own  work  form  the  entire  sphere  in 
which  she  operates  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a  person. 

From  the  beginning  Nevelson  was  interested  in  all  the  arts  (music, 
voice,  drama,  poetry  and  the  dance  as  well  as  the  plastic  art',),  and  her 
extraordinary  reservoir  oi  energy  enabled  her  to  pursue  them.  She  felt 
then  as  she  does  today  that  knowledge  of  these  areas  is  essential  it  an 
artist  is  to  be  a  well-rounded  and  complete  personality. 

Her  latest  sculpture,  Tropical  Rain  Forest,  is  pure  poetry.  A  gentle 
shower  in  the  forest,  raindrops  reflecting  the  filtered  light  and  shim- 
mering like  jewels,  the  pleasurable  feeling  of  being  closed  in  one's  own 
dark  and  private  world,  these  are  the  vicarious  experiences  the  artist 
offers  to  share  with  us.  But  the  almost  magical  beauty  oi  (his  work  is 
achieved  not  with  precious  materials,  but  with  wood,  black  paint  And 
plexiglas.  Furthermore,  the  final  result  is  achieved,  not  by  the  tradi- 


tional  means  of  chipping  a  stone  until  the  desired  shape  is  reached,  but 
by  the  opposite  method  of  building  and  adding,  bit  by  bit,  to  create 
many  units  which  all  together  form  an  environment.  Nevelson  is  a  con- 
structivist  in  the  truest  sense.  Her  total  environments  date  from  two 
very  successful  shows,  though  hardly  a  piece  was  sold  from  either  one, 
held  at  the  Grand  Central  Moderns  Gallery  in  1955-56.  Especially  in 
the  exhibition  The  Royal  Voyage  the  artist  established  a  mood  to  which 
each  of  the  many  sculptures  contributed  to  form  a  unified  whole.  So 
powerful  was  the  total  effect  that  it  was  difficult  to  think  of  an  indi- 
vidual piece.  A  single  work  such  as  Black  Majesty  is  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  work  in  itself,  even  though  separation  from  its  environ- 
ment does  diminish  its  effect.  For  more  than  a  decade  Nevelson  was 
reaching  in  the  direction  of  total  environment,  as  the  titles  of  her  earlier 
shows,  The  Circus,  The  Clown  is  the  Center  of  His  World  and  Moon- 
scapes, indicate.  Her  purpose  has  always  been  to  seek  the  very  essence 
and  meaning  of  life  and  to  share  it  with  us.  "...  I  always  wanted  to 
show  the  world  that  art  is  everywhere,  except  it  has  to  pass  through  a 
creative  mind.  .  .  .  My  world  is  the  world  of  reality,  my  world  is  my 
creation,  that  is  the  world  of  reality."1  A  bit  later  she  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  her  intent,  "Since  art,  particularly  sculpture  is  so  living, 
so  very  living,  naturally  you  want  all  of  life,  so  you  make  an  environ- 
ment, but  that  environment  is  sculpture  too.  It  is  not  really  for  an  audi- 
ence, it  is  really  for  my  visual  eye.  It  is  a  feast  —  for  myself.  If  others 
can  communicate  that  is  marvelous,  but  the  feast  has  to  go  on  any- 
way."2 

In  the  early  days  of  the  sculptor's  career,  painting  played  an  impor- 
tant part  although  some  work  in  sculpture  ran  parallel  to  it.  Earth 
Woman  II,  completed  as  early  as  1933,  shows  the  artist's  early  preoc- 
cupation with  nature,  treated  more  or  less  abstractly  and  in  an  ambi- 
tious way.  In  a  typical  example  of  an  oil  in  which  a  palette  knife  is  used 
to  apply  and  scrape  the  paint,  there  was  no  planned  structure,  the  form 
evolving  intuitively  as  the  artist  worked  (Fig.  1).  "I  believe  that  we 
really  don't  learn  anything,  that  we  have  things  revealed  to  us."3 

In  the  1940's  a  great  many  works  in  various  mediums  were  pro- 
duced: stone,  bronze,  terra  cotta  and  wood.  There  seems,  at  first  glance, 
to  be  a  battle  between  works  like  the  cubist  Woman  and  more  ab- 
stract works.  But  this  melding  of  the  real  or  imaginary  world  with  a 
strong  geometric,  almost  classical  cubist  foundation,  is  to  remain  one 
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Painting.  1946.  40  x  34'  .>. 
Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 


of  the  artist's  most  fascinating  traits.  "For  me,  cubism  and  expression- 
ism are  the  two  great  movements  .  .  .  cubism  has  never  left  even  if  you 
accept  it  or  deny  it.  That  gave  us  the  structure."4  Hilton  Kramer  has 
aptly  described  this  duality:  "I  doubt  if  Mrs.  Nevelson's  achievement 
can  be  understood  without  an  appreciation  of  these  antiphonal  qual- 
ities, for  its  overriding  impulse  is  to  release  a  sculptural  energy  whi<  h 
is  audacious  and  spendthrift  in  its  over-all  force,  but  very  exactly 
stated  in  its  details." '  Of  course  there  are  strains  of  Dada  and  Surreal- 
ism as  pointed  out  by  Sidney  Tillim:  "One  moves  across  the  breadth 
of  her  work  encountering  in  a  temporal  order  the  visual  'evidence'  of 
energy  tapped  by  Cubism,  Dadaism,  and  Surrealism.'"'  In  discussing 
her  interest  in  cubism  she  refers  to  the  time  spent  with  Hans  Hofmann 
in  Germany  in  1931  as  not  very  happy,  but  still  productive  because  of 
his  great  knowledge  of  the  work  and  theories  of  the  pioneers  of  mod- 
ernism in  France:  Picasso,  Braque,  Leger,  etc.  In  this  exhibition  Sun 
Game,  1942,  is  a  landmark  followed  swiftly  by  a  profusion  of  work  in 
wood  (Sound  Game,  CUyscape,  both  1942-45).  All  are  painted  black 
to  unify  the  imagery.  Night  Landscape  and  Dawn's  Citadel  are  lyrical 
and  romantic  statements,  almost  poems  about  the  city. 

Shortly  after  a  serious  illness  Nevelson  worked  feverishly  for  two 
years,  1949  and  1950,  at  the  Sculpture  Center  turning  out  many  artu  u- 
lated  figures  in  terra  cotta  like  Game  Figure  V.  The  marble  Abstract 
Bird  Form  and  the  aluminum  River  Woman  date  from  this  time  too, 
though  the  casting  had  to  await  a  more  prosperous  moment.  At  the 
same  time  the  artist  made  constructions  in  wood,  and  coped  with  the 
difficult  financial  problems  of  the  period,  experiencing  the  same  diffi- 
culty met  by  most  American  artists,  that  of  not  being  able  to  interest 
the  public  in  their  work.  Today,  even  with  the  change  in  the  public's 
attitude  and  in  spite  of  her  considerable  monetary  success,  she  finds  it 
hard  to  forget  the  twenty-five  years  of  struggle  for  recognition  of  her 
work.  She  believes  that  the  artist  pays  the  price  for  his  freedom  an  J 
that  he  must  be  willing  to  do  so.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  trappings 
of  this  world  mean  nothing  to  her.  She  has  more  than  once  divested 
herself  of  needless  possessions  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  her 
work.  For  some  years  she  has  lived  and  maintained  her  studio  at  2° 
Spring  Street  in  Greenwich  Village.  Though  it  is  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  furniture,  she  nevertheless  dwells  among  the  grandeur  of  her  own 
work  which  crowds  both  studio  and  living  areas 


As  discussed  earlier  The  Royal  Voyage  was  an  important  event  in 
art  circles.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  two  extraordinary  exhibitions, 
The  Forest  and  Moon  Garden  +  One,  also  at  Grand  Central  Moderns 
in  1957  and  1958.  The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  acquired 
Black  Majesty,  an  image  of  a  continent  —  identified  with  Africa  — 
from  The  Royal  Voyage  in  1956.  It  took  its  place  in  the  strange  and 
haunting  environment  of  this  show  which  depicted  the  voyage  of  the 
Bride  of  the  Black  Moon.  In  writing  to  the  Whitney  Museum  about 
this  work  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  Nevelson  said,  "In  back  of  all 
my  work  is  the  Image  and  the  Symbol.  I  compose  my  work  pretty 
much  as  a  poet  does,  only  instead  of  the  word  I  use  the  plastic  form  for 
my  images."  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  in  1959,  acquired  First  Person- 
age from  The  Forest  at  Grand  Central  Moderns  where  it  stood  like  a 
large  and  even  threatening  presence,  a  great  beast  of  the  forest,  in  the 


The  studio  at  29  Spring  Street. 
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View  of  the  exhibition  The  Royal  Voyage 
at  the  Grand  Central  Moderns  Gallery,  1956. 


eerily  lighted  gallery.  The  show  was  suitably  dark,  as  "shadow"  is  part 
of  the  substance  of  Nevelson.  "I  really  deal  with  shadow  and  space. 
1  think  those  are  the  two  important  things  in  my  work  and  for  me 
because  I  identity  with  the  shadow."' 

The  next  year  Martha  Jackson  presented  an  exhibition  Sky  Columns 
Presence  and  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  which  had  just  acquired 
Sky  Cathedral,  included  Nevelson  in  their  exhibition  Sixteen  Ameri- 
cans organized  by  Dorothy  Miller.  Here  Nevelson  stood  out  as  a 
mature  figure  in  a  group  of  mostly  younger,  though  promising  artists. 

Most  works  were  painted  black  to  unify  the  artist's  conception  - 
but  black  is  also  symbolic  of  shadow  and  mystery.  In  the  Dawn's 
Wedding  series  white  was  used  to  the  same  purpose.  In  both  cases  the 
original  meaning  of  any  "found  objects"  has  no  validity  in  its  new 
function.  With  the  advent  of  the  box  the  feeling  of  secrecy  and  mystery 
was  heightened.  With  the  construction  of  walls  from  numbers  of  boxes 
a  more  totally  unified  and  architectural  presence  was  achieved  together 
with  a  feeling  of  quiet  and  even  majesty  in  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
examples.  Detroit's  impressive  black  Homage  to  the  World,  the  Tate's 
almost  religious  gold  An  American  Tribute  to  the  British  People  or  the 
classic  New  Continent  all  are  impressive  achievements  and  mark  the 
high  points  of  a  phase  of  the  artist's  career. 

Unfortunately  there  was  room  to  include  only  two  line  drawings 
and  eight  prints  in  the  exhibition.  Both  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
the  artist  and  are  closely  linked  to  her  sculpture.  Circus  Wagon,  one  of 
the  first  works  pulled  by  the  artist  at  Atelier  17  in  L953,  demonstrates 
an  extraordinary  understanding  of  the  possibilities  of  the  medium  and 
yet  the  strict,  and  only  recently  understood  disciplines  oi  etching  ^n<.\ 
printing,  are  never  allowed  to  overwhelm  the  artist's  intent.  Very 
recent  work  in  lithography,  done  during  a  very  productive  time  at  the 
Tamarind  Workshop,  are  more  powerful,  more  mature  and,  though 
more  contemporary  in  feeling  than  the  early  prints,  they  are  still  very 
close  to  them. 

Never  static  and  blessed  with  the  incredible  energy  to  realize  her 
creative  ideas,  Nevelson  has  created  a  glittering  array  ot  work  during 
the  last  several  years  ranging  from  the  electric  Zag  I  and  Dallas  Mu- 
seum's studied  Diminishing  Reflection  to  the  great  metal  sculptures, 
Atmosphere  ami  Environment  IV  and  the  icy  Model  -mere 

and  Environment,  lee  Palace  I.  At  the  s.inu-  moment  she  has  produced 
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the  quite  different,  intimate  and  dazzling  Tropical  Rain  Forest,  a  ro- 
mantic and  poetic  conception  so  typical  of  the  spirit  of  her  work 
throughout  her  career.  The  purpose  behind  her  work  has  not  changed 
since  1957  when  she  wrote  the  following  statement  for  the  exhibition 
Nature  in  Abstraction:  "My  total  conscious  search  in  life  has  been  for 
a  new  seeing,  a  new  image,  a  new  insight.  This  search  not  only  includes 
the  object,  but  the  in-between  place.  The  dawns  and  the  dusks.  The 
objective  world,  the  heavenly  spheres,  the  places  between  the  land  and 
sea  .  .  .  Whatever  creation  man  invents,  the  image  can  be  found  in 
nature.  We  cannot  see  anything  that  we  are  not  already  aware  of.  The 
inner,  the  outer  =  One."  In  one  way  it  is  a  disservice  to  discuss  sepa- 
rate works  because  it  is  the  total  environment  that  is  important.  "It  is 
not  only  sculpture,  it  is  a  whole  world."8 


1  From  tapes  of  private  interviews  with  the  artist  by  Colette  Roberts,  Spring  1964 

and  Spring  1965. 

2  From  tape  of  private  interview  with  the  artist  by  Colette  Roberts,  Spring  1965. 

3  See  footnote  2. 

4  From  tape  of  interview  with  the  artist  by  Colette  Roberts  in  connection  with  a 

course,  Meet  the  Artist,  at  New  York  University,  1966. 

5  The  Sculpture  of  Louise  Nevelson,  Arts  Digest,  Je  1958,  p.  26-29. 

6  In  "Month  in  Review,"  Arts,  F  1963,  p.  40-42. 

7  From  tape  of  private  interview  with  the  artist  by  Colette  Roberts,  Spring  1964. 

8  Anon.  Review,  One  Woman's  World,  Time,  F  3,  1958,  p.  58. 
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left  to  right: 

Self-Portrait,  c  1942.  17'Ai  (incl.  base)  x  12. 
Lent  by  Feibes  and  Schmitt,  Architects. 

The  Dancer.  1945.  16  x  14  x  8.  Lent  by  Ben  and 
Lillian  Mildwoff. 

Cat.  1949-50.  12  x  13  x  141  2.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

Archaic  Figure  with  a  Star  on  Her  Head.  1949-50. 
21 '  2x5"  2x2'  2.  Lent  by  the  artist. 
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Game  Figure  V.  1949-50.  231  ex  L91  ex9 

Lent  by  Pace  Gallery 

opposite  page: 

Mountain  Woman:  1949-50.  9  x  21  x  7. 
Lent  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

River  Woman,  c  1950-51.  8  x20x  7'  *. 
Lent  by  Pace  Galleix 
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left  to  right : 

Black  Majesty.  1955.  65  (incl.  base)  x  32. 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ben  Mildwoff  through  the  Federation  of 
Modern  Painters  and  Sculptors,  Inc. 

Indian  Chief.  1955.  48  x  27  x  8:!  i. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

First  Personage.  1957-58.  94  h. 
Lent  by  The  Brooklyn  Museum. 
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left  to  right: 

Pink  Leaf.  1956.  26  x  46  x  5. 

Lent  by  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute. 

Undermarine  Scape.  1956.  28V2  x  17  x  17. 
Lent  by  Ben  and  Lillian  Mildwoff. 

Night  Music.  1956.  7  (diam.  of  base). 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 
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left  to  right: 

Standing  Figure,  c  1955-57.  69  h. 

Lent  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

Moon  Garden  Reflections,  c  1957.  72  x  30. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Tremaine. 

Relief  A  and  Relief  B.  1958.  20  x  20  (each). 
Lent  by  Robert  Biicker. 
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Black  Moon.  1959. 

Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

opposite: 

Sky  Cathedral.  1958. 1351  2  x  120'  '4  x  18. 

Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  N  ork 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Mildwoff . 
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left  to  right: 

Dawn's  Wedding  Mirror.  1959.  26xhi  x  31  x  7lh. 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 

Dawn's  Wedding  Columns  (A  and  B).  1959.  59  h. 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 

Dawn's  Wedding  Chapel  II.  1959.  96  x  78. 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 
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Dawn's  Wedding  Columns.  1959.  92'  i  h.  (each). 
Lent  by  Private  Collection,  New  York. 

opposite: 

Gallery  view  of  the  exhibition  Sixteen  Americans 
at  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  1959. 
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Wing  Column.  1959.  80  x  13. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

opposite: 

Sun  Disc.  1959.  36  (diam.)  x  54. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 
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Young  Shadows.  1959-60.  115  (incl.  base)  x  126  x  73A. 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  and  Charles  Simon. 
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Tropical  Garden.  1957.  110'  2  x  131"  2  x  12V4. 
Lent  by  New  \  ork  University  Art  Collection. 


Dawn.  1962.  941/*  x  751/*  x  73/*. 
Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 

opposite: 

Totality  Dark.  1962.  98  x  127  x  71/*. 
Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 
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Silent  Music  I.  19b4. 
Triangular:  83'  j  x  84  (base). 
Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 

opposite: 

New  Continent.  1962.  84"  .•  x  125  x  10 
Lent  bv  Pace  Gallery. 
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Sky  Wave.  1964.  90  x  44. 
Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 

opposite: 

Homage  to  6,000,000  II. 
Gift  of  the  artist 
and  purchase,  Israel  Museum. 
Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 
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left  to  right: 

Homage  to  6,000,000  I.  1964.  108  x  216  (approx.). 
Lent  by  Jewish  Museum,  extended  loan  from 
the  Albert  A.  List  Family. 

Silent  Music  III.  1964.  55  x  35. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin. 

Black  Wall.  1964.  65  x  39'Aj  x  10. 

Lent  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 
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Ancient  Secret.  1964.  69  x  56. 
Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 

opposite: 

Night  Zag  IV.  1965.  92V2  h. 
Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 
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Sim  Garden,  Number  1.  1964.  72  X  41. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker. 

opposite: 

An  Amerii  .in  I  ribute  to  the  British  People. 

1960-65. 122  x  171.  Lent  by 

the  Trustees  of  the  late  Gallery,  London. 
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left  to  right: 

Diminishing  Reflection  XIII.  1965.  23  x  23. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

Homage  to  Dame  Edith.  1964.  12  x  10. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Marcmont. 

Night  Zag  I.  1965.  2  pieces :  28  x  57'Ai. 

From  the  Collection  of  Joan  and  Lester  Avnet. 
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47 


Atmosphere  and  Environment  II.  1966. 
80  x  48.  From  the  Collection  of  Joan 
and  Lester  Avnet. 

opposite: 

Atmosphere  and  Environment  V.  1966. 
102  x  96  x  48.  Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 


Offering.  1966.  44  x  60  x  18.  Lent  by  Pace  Gallery. 


opposite: 

Atmosphere  and  Environment  I.  1966. 

78  x  144  x  48. 

Collection  of  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim  Fund. 

Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 
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Diminishing  Reflection:  World  Gesture.  1966. 

50s/s  x  32V2. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Paul. 

opposite: 

Expanding  Reflection  I.  1966.  76  x  46  x  3. 
Lent  by  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 
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Shadow  Sphere,  Number  1.  1966. 

62V4  (incl.  base)  x  53'  2  x  7XU.  Lent  by  Pace 

Gallery. 


opposite: 

Homage  to  the  World.  1966.  102  x  344. 
Lent  by  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION 

The  arrangement  is  chronological.  Measurements  are  in  inches,  height 

preceding  other  dimensions.  Works  are  lent  by  the  Pace  Gallery 

unless  otherwise  indicated.  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  illustrated. 


*1  Earth  Woman  II.  c  1933. 
Plaster.  18  x  25'/i>  x  44. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

*2  Self-Portrait.  c  1942. 

Bronze.  17'Ai  (incl.  base)  x  12. 

Lent  by  Feibes  and  Schmitt,  Architects. 

3  The  Chase,  c  1942. 
Bronze.  18  x  18. 

Lent  by  William  Mitchell  Cantor. 

4  Sun  Game,  c  1942. 

Wood,  stained.  12  x  32  x  6'  i. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

5  The  Castle,  c  1942. 
Terra  cotta.  16  x  20. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

6  The  Clown  with  the  World  in  the  Palm 

of  His  hand,  c  1942. 
Bronze.  15:i '4x10  x9»/2. 
LentbyH.J.Sobiloff. 

7  Woman,  c  1942. 
Bronze.  81  '2  h. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Schwartz. 

8  Cityscape.  1942-45. 

Wood,  painted  black.  14  x  40  x  11. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

9  Exotic  Landscape.  1942-45. 
Wood,  painted  black.  12  x  27  \  II '   1 
Lent  by  Galerie  Jeanne  Bucher. 

10  Landscape.  1942-45. 

Wood,  painted  black.  223  4  x  49'  2  x  8. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

11  Dawn's  Citadel.  1942-45. 

Wood,  painted  black.  281  2  x  32'  e  x  7. 
Lent  by  Ben  and  Lillian  Mildwoff. 


12  Night  Landscape.  1942-45. 
Wood,  painted  black. 

37  (incl.  base)  x  363  4  x  10. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

13  Sound  Game.  1942-45. 

Wood,  painted  black  and  stained. 

20  (incl.  base)  xl9:,,4  x!2:1  1. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

14  The  Forgotten  City.  1942-45. 
Wood,  painted  black.  15  x  45  x  2'  i. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladislas  Segy. 

*15  The  Dancer.  1945 

Bronze.  16  x  14  x  8. 

Lent  by  Ben  and  Lillian  Mildwoff. 
16  Abstract  Bird  Form.  1949-50. 

Marble.  10  x  15  x  6. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 
*17  Archaic  Figure  with  a  Star  on  Her  Head. 
1949-50. 

Plaster,  painted  black.  21'  .•  \  5'  2  \  2'  ! 

Lent  by  the  artist. 
*18  Cat.  1949-50. 

Marble.  12x13x14'  2. 

Lent  by  the  artist. 

19  Game  Figure  I.  1949-50. 
Terra  cotta.  418/<  x  20:1  1  x5'  1. 

20  Game  Figure  II.  1949-50. 
Terra  cotta.  12  x  25  x  18. 

*21  Game  Figure  V.  1949-50. 

Terra  cotta.  23'  2  x  191  t  \  9. 
*22  Mountain  Woman.  L949-50 

Terra  cotta.  9  x  21  x  7. 

Lent  by  foseph  H.  1  lirshhom  C  ollection. 
*23   River  Woman,  c  1950-51. 

Aluminum.  8  \  20  \  7'  1. 
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24  Standing  Figure,  c  1950-51. 
Aluminum.  213/4  x  6  x  6. 

25  Bridge  Piece.  1951. 

Wood,  painted  black,  velvet. 
272  x  120  x  3'/2. 

26  Black  Horizontal.  1954. 

Wood,  painted  black.  10  x  68V2  x  6V2. 
Lent  by  Robert  Bucker. 

*27  Black  Majesty.  1955. 

Wood,  painted  black.  65  (incl.  base)  x  32. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Mildwoff  through  the 
Federation  of  Modern  Painters  and 
Sculptors,  Inc. 

*28  Indian  Chief.  1955. 

Wood,  painted  black.  48  x  27  x  83/-i. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

*29  Night  Music.  1956. 

Wood,  painted  black.  7  (diam.  of  base). 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

*30  Pink  Leaf.  1956. 

Wood,  painted  black.  26  x  46  x  5. 

Lent  by  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute. 

31  The  Cathedral,  c  1956. 

Wood,  painted  black.  49  x  18  x  24. 

*32  Undermarine  Scape.  1956. 

Wood,  painted  black  and  stained,  glass. 

28V2X  17x17. 
Lent  by  Ben  and  Lillian  Mildwoff. 

*33  Standing  Figure,  c  1955-57. 
Wood,  painted  black.  69  h. 
Lent  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

34  Black  Wedding  Cake,  c  1957. 

Wood,  painted  black.  38V2  x  24  (diam.) 
Lent  by  Dorothy  H.  Rautbord. 

35  From  Moon  Garden  +  One.  1957. 
Wood,  painted  black.  48  x  63Ai  x  6. 
Lent  by  Robert  Bucker. 

*36  Moon  Garden  Reflections,  c  1957. 
Wood,  painted  black.  72  x  30. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Tremaine. 


*37  Tropical  Garden.  1957. 

Wood,  painted  black.  110"  2  x  131V2  x  I2V4. 
Lent  by  New  York  University  Art  Collection. 

38  Wedding  Chest.  1957. 

Wood,  painted  black.  17  x  22V2. 
Lent  by  Hans  Namuth. 

*39  First  Personage.  1957-58. 

Wood,  painted  black.  Part  A :  94  x  371/u;  x  llV4, 

Part  B :  73n/iG  x  243/i6  x  7XU. 
Lent  by  The  Brooklyn  Museum. 

*40  Relief  A.  1958. 

Wood,  painted  black.  20  x  20. 
Lent  by  Robert  Bucker. 

*41  Relief  B.  1958. 

Wood,  painted  black.  20  x  20. 
Lent  by  Robert  Bucker. 

*42  Sky  Cathedral.  1958. 

Wood,  painted  black.  135V2  x  120V4  x  18. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York.  Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Mildwoff. 

*43  Black  Moon.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  black. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

44  Dawn's  Wedding  Chapel  I.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  90  x  51. 
Lent  by  Dr.  John  W.  Horton. 

*45  Dawn's  Wedding  Chapel  II.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  96  x  78. 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 

46  Dawn's  Wedding  Chest.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  27  x  15  x  6. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

47  Dawn's  Wedding  Column.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  92  h. 
Lent  by  Dr.  John  W.  Horton. 

*48  Dawn's  Wedding  Columns  (A  and  B).  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  59  h.  (each). 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 

*49  Dawn's  Wedding  Columns.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  921  2  h.  (each). 
Lent  by  Private  Collection,  New  York. 
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50  Dawn's  Wedding  Column  IV.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  92  h. 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 

*51    Dawn's  Wedding  Mirror.  1959. 

Wood,  painted  white.  261  >■>  x  31  x  7'  .-. 
Lent  by  Rufus  Foshee. 

52  Dawn's  Wedding  Pillow.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  36  x  13  x  e>'  t. 
Lent  by  Dr.  John  W.  Horton. 

53  Great  Dawn  Column.  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  50  x  15  x  15 

(in  2  sections). 
Lent  by  Galerie  Jeanne  Bucher. 

54  Hanging  Column  (From  "Dawn's  Wedding 

Feast").  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  72  x  65/n. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York.  Blanchette  Rockefeller  Fund. 

55  Hanging  Columns  (From  "Dawn's  Wedding 

Feast").  1959. 
Wood,  painted  white.  72  x  lOVs. 
Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 

York.  Blanchette  Rockefeller  Fund. 

56  Night  Column,  c  1959. 
Wood,  painted  black.  91  h. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  L.  Solomon. 

57  Ode  to  Antiquity,  c  1959. 
Wood,  painted  black.  90  h. 

Let  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avram  J.  Goldberg. 

*58  Sun  Disc.  1959. 

Wood,  painted  white.  36  (diam.)  x  54. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

*59  Wing  Column.  1959. 

Wood,  painted  black.  80  x  13  (in  2  sectional 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

*60  Young  Shadows.  1959-60. 

Wood,  painted  black. 

115  (incl.  base)  x  126  x  7:1  i. 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Amer- 
ican Art  and  Charles  Simon. 


61  Royal  Tide  I.  1960. 

Wood,  painted  gold.  96  x  40  x  8. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

62  Royal  Tides  II.  1961. 

Wood,  painted  gold.  91  (incl.  base)  x  13. 

Lent  by  Galerie  Jeanne  Bucher. 
63.   America — Dawn.  1962. 

Wood,  painted  white.  216  x  168  x  120. 
*64  Dawn.  1962. 

Wood,  painted  gold.  94'  -i  x  751  ix7*  I 

Lent  by  Pace  Gallery,  Columbus. 
*65  New  Continent.  1962. 

Wood,  painted  white.  84'  t  x  125  x  10. 
*66  Totality  Dark.  1962. 

Wood,  painted  black.  98  x  127  x  71  e. 

67  Night  Music  A.  c  1963. 
Wood,  painted  gold.  95  x  51. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Solomon 

68  Skyscape.  1963. 

Wood,  painted  black.  77  x  40. 
Lent  by  Fredric  Mueller. 

69  Tide  I,  Tide.  1963. 

Wood,  painted  black.  Approx.  108  x  144. 

Lent  by  the  Albert  A.  List  Family. 
*70  Ancient  Secret.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black.  69  x  56. 
*71  Black  Wall.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black.  65  x  39'/i  x  10. 

Lent  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 

72  Diminishing  Reflection  VI.  1964. 
Wood,  painted  black,  plexiglas.  16'  -•  \  II' 
Lent  by  Norman  Joondeph. 

73  Diminishing  Reflection  YIII.  1964. 
Wood,  painted  black. 

Diptych:  30  \  24*  i  (each). 
Lent  by  Dallas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts  Collection. 

74  Earth  Forest.  1964 

4  columns,  wood,  painted  bl.uk 

40'  ;  x  9  x  9  (each). 
3  columns,  wood,  painted  bkn  k 

10  \  6  x6  (each). 
1  column,  wood,  painted  bl.nk  80  x9x9 
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*75  Homage  to  Dame  Edith.  1964. 
Wood,  painted  black.  12  x  10. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Maremont. 
*76  Homage  to  6,000,000  I.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black.  108  x  216  (approx.). 
Lent  by  Jewish  Museum,  extended  loan  from 
the  Albert  A.  List  Family. 
77  Silent  Motion.  1964. 

Wood,  mirrors.  Diptych :  43  x  58. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen. 
*78  Silent  Music  I.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black,  mirrors. 
Triangular:  83V-1  x  84  (base). 
79  Silent  Music  II.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black.  80  x  50. 
Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  Maremont. 
*80  Silent  Music  III.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black,  plexiglas,  mirrors. 

55x35. 
Lent  by  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Benjamin. 
81  Silent  Music  IX.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black,  mirrors.  30  x  20. 
Lent  by  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 
*82  Sky  Wave.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black.  90  x  44. 

83  Square  Reflections.  1964. 

Wood,  painted  black,  mirror.  45  x  45. 
Lent  by  Max  and  Jeanne  L.  Wasserman. 

84  Sun  Garden,  Number  1.  1964. 
Wood,  painted  gold.  72  x  41. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Diker. 
*85   An  American  Tribute  to  the  British  People. 
1960-65. 
Wood,  painted  gold.  122  x  171. 
Lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery, 
London. 
86  America — New  York  Blue.  1965. 
Wood,  painted  black,  blue  plexiglas. 

21V2  x  15  x  15. 
Lent  by  Frank  H.  Porter. 
*&7  Diminishing  Reflection  XIII.  1965. 

Wood,  painted  black,  plexiglas.  23  x  23. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 


*88  NightZagl.  1965. 

Wood,  painted  black,  plexiglas. 
2  pieces:  28x57'/4. 

From  the  Collection  of  Joan  and  Lester  Avnet. 
*89  Night  Zag  IV.  1965. 

Wood,  painted  black,  plexiglas. 
92V2I1.  (incl.  base). 
*90  Atmosphere  and  Environment  II.  1966. 

Aluminum,  black  epoxy  enamel.  80  x  48. 

From  the  Collection  of  Joan  and  Lester  Avnet. 
*91   Atmosphere  and  Environment  V.  1966. 

Aluminum,  black  epoxy  enamel.  102x96x48. 
92.  Diminishing  Reflection:  World  Gesture. 
1966. 

Wood,  painted  black,  plexiglas.  503/s  x  32V2. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Paul. 
*93  Expanding  Reflection  I.  1966. 

Wood,  silk  screened  plexiglas.  76  x  46  x  3. 

Lent  by  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.A. 
*94  Homage  to  the  World.  1966. 

Wood,  painted  black.  102  x  344. 

Lent  by  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

95  Model  for  Atmosphere  and  Environment  I. 

1966. 
Aluminum,  black  epoxy  enamel.  123Aj  x  20s/s. 
Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Auchincloss. 

96  Model  for  Atmosphere  and  Environment  III. 

1966. 
Plastic.  11  h. 
Collection  of  William  S.  Zierler. 

97  Model  for  Atmosphere  and  Environment  IV. 

1966. 
Plexiglas,  black  lucite.  8V2  x  17. 
Lent  by  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman. 

98  Model  for  Atmosphere  and  Environment  V. 

1966. 
Black  lucite.  10  x  I2V2  x  71k. 
Lent  by  Seymour  H.  Knox. 
*99  Offering.  1966. 

Aluminum,  black  epoxy  enamel.  44x60x18. 
*100  Shadow  Sphere,  Number  1.  1966. 
Wood,  painted  black. 

62'A  (incl.  base)  x  53V2  x  7XU. 
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101  Atmosphere  and  Environment  VI.  19o7. 
Magnesium,  black  epoxy  enamel. 

102x96x48. 

102  Model  for  Atmosphere  and  Environment, 

Ice  Palace  I.  1967. 
Clear  weatherproof  plastic.  24  x  26  x  12. 

103  Tropical  Rain  Forest.  1967. 

Wall.  Wood,  painted  black.  97  x  124. 
Night  Reflection  (A,  B  and  C).  Wood, 

painted  black,  plexiglas,  each  with  a 

number  of  boxes  9'Ai  x  9lU  (each). 
Night  Moons  (A,  B,  C  and  D).  Wood, 

painted  black.  44  (diam.),  53  (diam.). 
Night  Moon.  Wood,  painted  black. 

6IV2  x  47'  '2  x  2. 

DRAWINGS    AND    PRINTS 

104  Cat.  1956. 

Drawing.  Pencil.  Paper  size:  20  x  26. 

105  Landscape.  1956. 

Drawing.  Pencil.  I9V2  x  251  '2  (sight). 

106  Circus  Wagon.  1953. 
Eetching.  Plate  size:  145/s  x  17'  1. 
Early  proof — exact  number  of  edition 

unknown. 


107  Jungle  Figures.  1953-55. 
Etching.  Plate  size:  23'  2  x  l^7  - 
Artist's  proof.  Edition:  20. 

108  Untitled  Tamarind  Number  812.  1963. 
Lithograph.  Sheet  size:  32'  _•  x  23. 
Edition:  20. 

109  Untitled  Tamarind  Number  816.  1963. 
Transfer  lithograph.  Sheet  size:  25  x  35. 
Artist's  proof.  Edition:  20. 

110  Untitled  Tamarind  Number  820. 1963. 
Lithograph.  Sheet  size:  311  2  x  22. 
Edition:  20. 

111  Untitled  Tamarind  Number  830A.  1963 
Lithograph.  Sheet  size:  37  x  251  2. 
Edition:  20. 

112  Cat.  1965. 

Etching.  Plate  size:  17'  2  x  11'  2. 
Edition:  40. 

113  Innerview.  1965. 

Lithograph,  collage.  Sheet  size:  22  x  30. 
Edition:  15. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


1900  Born  at  Kiev,  Russia.  Parents  were  Isaac 
Berliawsky  and  Minna  Sadie  Smolerank. 
There  were  four  children:  Nathan,  Louise, 
Anita  and  Lillian. 

1905  The  family  moved  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  at  Rockland,  Maine.  Here  the  father 
was  a  builder  and  ran  a  lumber  yard. 

Attended  the  public  schools  of  Rockland. 
Was  an  average  student  in  most  subjects, 
but  excelled  in  art.  All  art  teachers  encour- 
aged her  (most  of  the  teachers  were  well 
trained  and  were  graduates  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute and  other  schools).  Always  knew  she 
wanted  to  become  an  artist.  Studied  voice 
and  dramatics. 

1918     Graduated  from  Rockland  High  School. 

1920  Married  Charles  Nevelson.  Moved  to  New 
York. 

Studied  painting  and  drawing  with  Theresa 
Bernstein  and  William  Meyerowitz.  Started 
to  study  voice  professionally  with  Metro- 
politan coach  Estelle  Liebling.  Also  studied 
dramatics.  From  this  point  on  she  tried  to 
educate  herself  in  all  of  the  arts.  Interest  in 
philosophy  and  comparative  religion  devel- 
oped about  this  time  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

1922     Son  Myron  (Mike)  born. 

1929-  Studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  with 

1930  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  and  Kimon  Nicolai- 
des. 

1931  Studied  for  a  short  time  with  Hans  Hof- 
mann  in  Munich.  Worked  as  an  extra  in 
films  in  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

1932  Was  an  assistant  to  Diego  Rivera  (Ben 
Shahn    was    also    an    assistant)    who    was 


working  on  a  mural  for  the  New  Workers' 
School  on  14th  Street  in  New  York  City. 
Studied  modern  dance  with  Ellen  Kearns 
among  others. 

1933     Exhibited  at  numerous  New  York  galleries 

1935  Exhibited  in  group  show  of  Young  Sculp- 
tors, arranged  by  the  Secession  Gallery  at 
The  Brooklyn  Museum. 

1937  As  part  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, taught  art  at  the  Education  Alliance 
School  of  Art. 

1941     First  one-man  show  at  Nierendorf  Gallery. 

1948     Traveled  to  Europe  (England,  France,  Italy) 

1949-  Worked  at  the  Sculpture  Center  in  terra 
1950  cotta,  aluminum,  bronze.  Observed  Atelier 
17  with  Stanley  William  Hayter  for  a  short 
time.  Made  two  trips  to  Mexico  about  this 
time.  Much  moved  by  Mexican  art  and 
archeology. 

1953-  Studied  under  Peter  Grippi  and  Leo  Katz  at 

1955  Atelier  17,  New  York. 

1956  Whitney  Museum  acquired  Black  Majesty. 

1957  The  Brooklyn  Museum  acquired  First  Per- 
sonage. 

1958  Museum  of  Modern  Art  acquired  Sky  Ca- 
thedral. 

1962  Included  in  United  States  Pavilion,  XXXI 
Biennale  Internazionale  D'Arte,  Venice. 

Whitney  Museum  purchased  a  wall,  Young 

Shadows. 

1963  Fellowship  at  Tamarind  Workshop,  Los  An- 
geles, completed  26  editions  of  lithographs. 

President,  Artists'  Equity. 
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PUBLIC  COLLECTIONS 


1965  Homage  to  6,000,000  II,  a  wall,  presented 
by  the  artist  and  purchased  by  the  Israel 
Museum,  Jerusalem. 

An  America)]  Tribute  to  the  Britisli  People, 
gold  wall,  presented  by  the  artist  to  the 
Tate  Gallery,  London. 

President,  National  Artists'  Equity. 

1966  Vice-President,  International  Association  of 
Artists. 

Head  of  Advisory  Council  on  Art  of  the 
National  Historic  Sites  Foundation,  Inc. 

New  York  City  Citizenship  Achievement 
Award. 

Received  honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  de- 
gree from  Western  College  for  Women,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo 

Birmingham  Museum  of  Art 

Brandeis  University,  Waltham,  Massachusetts 

The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 

Farnsworth  Museum  of  Art,  Rockland,  Maine 

Israel  Museum,  Jerusalem 

Jewish  Museum,  New  York 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Houston 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey 

New  York  University,  New  York 

Queens  College,  New  York 

Riverside  Museum,  New  York 

Tate  Gallery,  London 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 
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ONE  MAN  EXHIBITIONS 


1941  Nierendorf  Gallery,  New  York 

1942  Nierendorf  Gallery,  New  York 

1943  Norlyst  Gallery,  New  York:  The  Circus,  The 
Clown  is  the  Center  of  His  World 

Nierendorf  Gallery,  New  York:  A  Sculptor's 
Portraits  in  Paint 

1944  Nierendorf  Gallery,  New  York:  Sculpture 
Montages 

1946  Nierendorf  Gallery,  New  York 

1950  Lotte  Jacobi  Gallery,  New  York :  Moonscapes 

1954  Lotte  Jacobi  Gallery,  New  York 
Marcia  Clapp  Gallery,  New  York 

1955  Grand  Central  Moderns  Gallery,  New  York: 
Ancient  Games  and  Ancient  Places 

1956  Grand  Central  Moderns  Gallery,  New  York: 
The  Royal  Voyage 

1957  Grand  Central  Moderns  Gallery,  New  York: 
The  Forest 

1958  Grand  Central  Moderns  Gallery,  New  York: 
Moon  Garden  +  One 

Esther  Stuttman  Gallerie,  New  York 

1959  Martha  Jackson   Gallery,   New   York:   Sky 
Columns  Presence 


1960  David  Herbert  Gallery,  New  York 
Devorah  Sherman  Gallery,  Chicago 
Galerie  Daniel  Cordier,  Paris 

1961  Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New  York:  Royal 

Tides 

Tanager  Gallery,  New  York:   The  Private 

Myth 

Galerie  Daniel  Cordier,  Paris 
Staatliche  Kunsthalle,  Baden-Baden 
Pace  Gallery,  Boston 

1963  Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  New  York 
Hanover  Gallery,  London 
Balin-Traube  Gallery,  New  York 
Martha  Jackson  Gallery,  New  York 

1964  Pace  Gallery,  New  York  and  Boston 
Gimpel-Hanover  Gallery,  Zurich 
Kunsthalle,  Bern 

Galeria  d'Arte  Contemporanea,  Turino 

1965  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 
David  Mervish  Gallery,  Toronto 
Galerie  Schmela,  Dusseldorf 

1966  Pace  Gallery,  New  York 

Ferus-Pace  Gallery,  Los  Angeles 

Whitney   Museum   of  American   Art,   New 
York 
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SELECTED  GROUP  EXHIBITIONS 


1934 
1935 


1941 

1944 

1948- 
1949 

1953 


Secession  Gallery 

Young  Sculptors,  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
New  York 

Also  exhibited  about  this  time  at  Contem- 
porary Arts,  Jacobsen  Gallery,  The  Society 
of  Independent  Artists,  The  New  York  Mu- 
nicipal Art  Exhibition,  A.C.A.  Gallery,  Fed- 
eral Art  Gallery,  all  in  New  York 

Art  in  Therapy,  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York,  Prize 

139th  Annual  Exhibition,  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 

Sculpture  Center  and  the  Artists  Gallery, 
New  York 


1955 


1958 


Group  Show  of  Sculptors  (selected  by  Hugo 
Robus  and  Milton  Hebald),  Grand  Central 
Moderns  Gallery,  New  York 

Stable  Gallery  Annual  (also  in  1956),  Roko 
Gallery,  New  York 

Nature  in  Abstraction,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York 

1959    Work  in  Three  Dimensions,  Leo  Castelli 
Gallery,  New  York 

Sixteen  Americans,  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York 

Art  U.S.A.,  New  York  Coliseum,  Grand 
Prize 


1960  63rd  American  Exhibition,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Logan  Award 

1961  The  Art  of  Assemblage,  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York 

1962  XXXI  Biennale  Internazionale  D'Arte,  Ven- 
ice (United  States  Pavilion) 

Art  since  1950,  World's  Fair,  Seattle 

1964     Documenta  III,  Kassel 

Painting  and  Sculpture  of  a  Decade  54-64, 
Tate  Gallery,  London 

The  Artist  Reality,  New  School  Art  Center, 
New  York 

Between    the   Fairs,   Whitney    Museum   of 
American  Art,  New  York 


ANNUALS 

Pittsburgh  International  Exhibition,  Carne- 
gie Institute:  1958,  1961,  1964 

Whitney  Museum  Annual  Exhibition  19  V6 
1947,  1950,  1953,  1956,  1957,  L958  L960 
1962,  1964,  1966 

National  Association  of  Women  Artists 
1952,  1955,  1957,  1959,  1960 
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